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MASONIG. 


“AN ORATION, 


Delwered in Christ Church, Savannah, on the Festival 
of St. John the Evangelist, before Solomon's Lodge 
No. 1. 





BY THE REV. BR. GEORGE WHITE. 

Masonic BretHREN : 

Our act of celebration begins with God. To the 
incomparable Architect wbo formed the brilliant globes 
that float in the regions of iatermiaa‘le space, Free 
Masonry presents its homage aad gratitude. The fes- 
tival which we this day keep, is the festival of friend- 
ship, benevolence, and good will to men. We do not 
thus annually convene, to make an ostentatious dis- 
play of our numbers, tu devise plans to advance’ the 
interests of a particular party, or to caavass the pre 
tensions of candidates, for public favor. To indulge 
ia revelry and intemperance, is not our purpose, 

We have assembled to invoke the bless- 
ing of the Almighty upon our brotherhood, to strength- 
en the bonds of our union, to encourage each other in 
goed works, and to renew our vows that we will faith 
fully endeavor to exemplify the sublime principles 
of our craft in all the relations we sustain to socie- 
ty. 

“ bid you welcome to the eelebration of this Jubi- 
lee. In the name of humanity I bid you welcome. In 
the name of benevolence | bid you welcome. 

What friend to this venerable institution does not 
tee] his bosom glow with pride, when he reflects that a- 
midst the countless revolutions, that have cunrulsed 
the world, its principles have been maintained, io their 
original beauty and undiminished lustre. It carries 
on its front the marks of venerable antiquity. We are 
not, it is true, among those who believe that Masoury 
can be traced to that péried, 

«Wheu first the golden morn aloft, 
With golden breezes whispering soft, 
Sprung from the east with rosy wing, 
To kiss the heavenly firxt born spring ; 
Jehovah then from hallowed earth, 
Gave Masonry immortal birth.” 


Neither are we satisfied that our fraternity, had any 
connection with the mystical associations of Egypt. 
Greece, or Rome. We do not think that any proof 
exists, that Archimedes, Pythagoras and Solon, were 
Masons. The principles of speculative Masonry, were 
doubtless well understood by these illustrious men, 
but itis asserting too much te say that they were 
Masons, in the sense in which we now employ that 
lerm. 

: You mast allow me respected brethren, to remark, 
that I believe that the intemperate and extravagant 
attempts which have been made, to give Masonry an 
origin, to which it is by no meansentitled, have con- 
tributed in no small degree, to render it the subject of 
sarcasm and contempt. We should never permit our 
attachment for the institution, to lead us into the mazes 
of improbability. You may justly boast that Masonry 
is the most ancient institution in the world. The a- 
ches, the pillars, the porticoes, the pyramids, the am- 
phitheatres and temples, formed by the hand of Ma- 
sonry, have perished, but the institution still exists.— 
Powerful, and well concerted schemes, have been de- 
vised, to banish it from the world. Excessive fines, 
galling chains, gloomy dungeons. painful exiles, furi- 
ous flames and cruél deaths. are but few of the engines 
employed by the ignorant, to destroy the beautiful fa- 
bric of Masonry; but it has outlived the attacks of its 
most inventerate foes. Its principles have spread, and 
they will continue to spread, till 


“The great globe itself, 
And all which it inherits be destreyed, 
And like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wreck behind.” 
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No human institution, is so well calculated to pro- 
mote the happiness of men as Masonry. “ Established 
on a liberal and extensive plan, its benignities extend 
to every individual of the human race, and its adher- 
ents are collected from every nation under heaven. It 
invites to its lodges the sons of virtue, of love and of 
peace, that it might connect them by vows of eternal 
amity, in a most sacred, intimate. and endeared alli- 
ance, and unite and invigorate their best endeavours 
for mutual and general advantage.” It is the friend 
of man, in whatever condition he is found. Every 
species of human woe, it has endeavoured to alleviate. 
Liberty never had bolder champions than the members 
of this fraternity. Against tyranny, oppression, and 
intolerance, it has ever waged an uncompromising war. 
A very large proportion of those noble spirits, 
who toiled, and suffered and bled, in defence of our 
holy religion, were members of this order. It has re- 
strdined the ferocity of passion, and curbed the licen- 
tiousness of appetite. It has quenched the fires of 
persecution, and extinguished the torch of fanaticism. 
It has brought together, men who were totally estran- 
ged from each other, by climate, prejudice, language, 
and education, and taught them that they were all the 
children of one Almighty Father, and that therefore 
they should love as brethren. Protection of the weak. 
has always been a prominent duty of Masonry, and 
never was a duty more faithfully discharged, than when 
woman became the object; indeed, when she became 
the object, the duty was heightened to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm. Admitting, that in the days of chivalry, de- 
votion to the female sex was carned to a degree of ex- 
travagance, yet, it must be acknowledged, that Mason- 
ry has been one among the chief instruments, by which 
woman has been raised from a state of inferiority, to 
her proper position in society. The very fact, that 
females cannot be admitted into our lodges, is the 
highest compliment we ean them. Itis often 
asked, why are they excluded! “Ts it because they are 
considered unworthy? Is it because they are sup- 
posed incapable ot preserving secrecy? No! these 
are not the :easons which prevent our offering to wo- 
man, the privileges of Masonry. The truth is, this 
institution cherishes such an exalted regard forthe cha- 
racter of females, that it does not think that they stand 
in need of vows, and emblems to make them virtuous. 
Masonry, although it is entirely persuaded of the su- 
perior advantages it is capable of conferring, thinks 
age its privileges would be useless to her, of whom it 

said: 

‘*Her's is a mild and gentle power 

That prospere n affliction’s hour; 

And when the heartleseness of friends 
Falls, like a pestilence, and brings . 

To hope’s own fair imaginings 

Its withering breath; then women lends 
Her words of solace; and her smile 

Like moonheams on a ruined pile 

Comes with an influence to bless 

Where all eeemed drear-and comfortless ; 
And sheds around such holy light, 

As makes e’en desolation bright!” 

* * * * * * * 
«‘Mark her majestic fabric! She’s a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine 
Her soul’s the De ty, that lodges there 
Nor is the pile unworthy of the God. 


Such are the sentiments of Masonry, in reference to 
woman, and the regulation which debars her from a 
participation in our mysteries, is our highest praise 
and her greatest panegyric. 

In furnishing pecuniary assistanee to the poor and 
needy, this institution is eminently distinguished. See 
ye yonder orphan, for whom ao mother's bosom throbs 
in soft sympathy! 

‘* See ye the widow forced in age for bread, 
To strip the brook, with mantling cresses spread ; 
To pick the wintry fagot from the thorn, 
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These are the objects of the true Mason's most ten- 


der care. If our customs allowed, we could easily 
bring into this assembly, living proofs of Masonic be- 
nevoience. No association of men can say, with so 
much truth as Masonry: ‘ When the ear heard me, 
then it blessed me, and when the eye saw me, because 
I delivered the poor that cried and the fatherless and 
him that had none to help him. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon me, and [ caused 
the widow's heart to sing for joy. _I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was 1 to the lame. I was a father to 
the poor, aad the cause which I knew not, I searched 
out.” , 

Notwithstanding the benevolent and peaceful objects 
of our order, it has to contend with opposition, arising 
in most cases from an entire ignorance of the subject. 
The limits of my remarks will not permit a minute 
examination of all the objections advanced against our 
craft. One or two of the most popular of these ob- 
jections, [ will notice. Itis said that the profound 
secrecy peculiar to Masonry, cannot be reconciled 
with those principles of benevolence which it professes, 
If Masons are in possession of anything, the kuowl- 
edge of which would be beneficial to the world. why 
nut divulge it?) Why hide their light? We reply, 
that the privileges of Masonry can be enjoyed by all 
who possess the requisite qualifications. But who are 
to be the judges of these qualifications? Not: the 
mass of men at large, but Masons themselves. Eve- 
ty society reserves to itself the right of deciding upon 
the qualifications of those who offer for admission. It 
is unfair, therefore. to deprive this institutioa of a 
right awarded to all others. ‘To the virtuous the priv- 
ileges of Masonry are accessible. T'o communicate 
them to the vicious, would be to profane their sanctity. 
Ta publish them to the world, would be to defeat the 
very design of the institution—for these are its ma 
and the means of its preservation. But secrecy is o 
peculiar to Masonry. Ev fession, every art, 
every trade has its secrets. res.and States, have 
their secrets. Families have their secrets, and there 
is not a heart in this assembly but what is the reposi- 
tory of some secret. The duty of secrecy is recog- 
nised and taught in the volume of inspiration. In the 
Old Testament as well as in the new, various allusions 
are made to this duty; and we all know that there are 
certain actions which the Divine Author of our relig- 
ion declared, must be performed in secret, in order to 
he acceptable to him. It is further objected, that the 
privileges of this order, are — conferred upon 
the worthless and destitute. e admit this'charge.— 
But we ask if perfection can be found on earth? Are 
not other societies liable to imposition, aad why may 
not Masonry be liable to the same thing? Masonry 
cannot dive into the hearts of men. It takes men up- 
on their protestations of honesty. If deceived, the in- 
stitution ought not to be censured, but those who are 
guilty of the deception. It is unjust to blame any so- 
ciety for the .misconduct of its members. The best 
things are liable to be abused. Our benign religion 
has been perverted ta the very worst ends. Are there 
not thousands who professs Christianity, whose daily 
conduct is in direct contradiction to their profession ? 
In the church, have you not seen bypocrisy borrowing 
the cloak of religion, and officiating at her very altars? 
Have you not seen pride and ostentation among those 
who claim to be disciples of the humble Jesus? Have 
you not witnesssed the revolting spectacle of sect ar- 
raigned against sect, persecuting each other with 
unrelenting animosity, on account of slight differen- 
ces in their creeds, and forms of worship? But who 
blames Christianity for these irregularities and abuses ! 
No one will venture to affirm that the misconduct of a 
Christian is an argument against Christianity. And 
by the same reasoning the immoral behavor of Masons 
ought not to be attributed to Masonry. 
We ask, is it not ane of the most reasonable things 
in the world to expect, that in a society so extensive, 








Then seek some nightly shade and weep till mern,’” 


and: composed of such a variety of persons, that many 
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ual existence. Ifa regard to truth generally prevailed 
|what a change would be effected in the condition of 
If there be any thing in Masonry, unfriendly to good|the world ? | Confidence would exist in every deport: 

morals, would it have been supported by the virtnous) ment of society : What endless disputes would be’ 
of every age? In the Masonic ranks have been found |p vented ; How many ruinous litigations | would he} 
the most distinguished men of every age and country. % viated | Character worl Ithen possess a sacredness, | 
Kings, princes, nobles, bishops, have not hesitated to Iwhich the unliallowed hand of calumy dare not touch. 
avow their attachment to our order. Wasnineton, | rhe obnoxious race of slanderers would be extinct: 
whose name will ever be dear to the hearts of every | (hey would no longer swarm like wasps, about the) 
American, was a zealous memberof this{rat rnity.| haunts of society, infusing their deadly sting in every | 
In Masaury, there is nothiog inconsistent with rigid fair flower of promise, and feeding the locust on the| 
morality. He who becomes a me.aber of our order, | fr sh ver jure of growing reputation and fame. The 
has no motive offered him-to become vicious. We do} sentiments of England 3 immortal bard would then be 
not pretend to pat Masonry on a level with our holy universally appreciated. 

religion, yet, we do assert that next to it, there is ao- 
thing better calculated to make men wise and virtuous. | 
What mean these badges in which the order now ap- 
pears? What mean these various symbols?) Why 
give wetthe scriptures such a prominent situation as 
that which they now occupy? ‘Think not that they 
are only appendages, gntended merely, to excite the 
curiwsity of the ignorant, and that Masons deal in 
some very mysterious arts. No! they are all express- 
ive and to the enlightened, fraught with instruction.— 


by immoral conduct, would bring discredit upon the 


order? ' 


**Good name in man or women, 
Is the immediate jewel «f their souls ; 
Who steals my purse steals trash, tis something, noth- 
ing, 
'T was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
But he that filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed.” 





In this institution, an inviolable regard to truth is 














cliimed, ** Behold how good and joyful thing ‘t is far) User by the t is > ichabidaaan eflort. ; : 
brethren to dwell together in unity.” The Saviour, elemperance or bigotry. Would to God that some 


: a ; ! ; ae he wee a a y 
not only taught this duty, but exemplified iin every} 2°" volent individuals would form an association for 
u is 


" oe ‘a - re ea F 28s s Ede -e Sw 7 . = 
tion of his lifes-wherever he directed his steps, tis} Po) ahah cor inde of Fongsous bigots y ; lor of all the de 
irtuc appeared to animate him. ‘The disciple, who|testadle evils that disgrace the Chuistian world, this 


We mean religious! 












this principle were more extensively prevalent. The 
world in which we live” says a beautiful writer, ‘is|‘ 
full of beautiful sights and sweet sounds; it is a Wea-)'0" 
sure house of melody. ‘Whether the eye rang yp fell 
the face of nature at large, and marks all the varied, 
magnificent, the sweet, the bright, the genie in woud 
and mountain, and valley and stream, or resis wonder- 
ing and admiring on the bright delicate fabric o 


cure, solid temperament of darkuess mixed with 
i blast the 

ss, while all noxious, 
g, crawl forth and increase the hor- 
it. Those who yield to its influences 
possess no ggmumon sympathies. Le must belong to 
their seet, imbibe thew prejudices, enter into their an- 
tipipathies, beleive every article of theie creeds,or un- 


rain; . its pestilential vapors, 
“ter Ae 5 Ep 1 
ly fruit of piety and goodné 


may soon be dispersed; but bigctry is the palpable 
r ! 
lrizzling 
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1 flower, the rich hues of a butterfly, ox the jus-|to trem no better than a heathen or a publican.” Of 
tious plamage of the birds—beauty and brightuess| bigotry it may be said, 
Ls hl s - wy ‘. 
re eve re. H we ek >, too is ft { . . 
. andi here J he a : bre athe, ee ron “She hath no head, and cannot thnk ; she hath 
aweet sonods, whether in the singing of ihe birds, th 


No beat and cannst feel; where’er she moves 
It isin wrath 5; of peuses ’usin ruin. 
Ifev poayers are curses 5 her communion death ; 
Eternity her vengeance ; in the blood 

. Of victims her red decalogue is written,” 


murmuring music of the stream, or the hum of in net 
world, upon the wing is replete with harmony. Bat} 
of ali lovely sights, and of all the touching wary 
whereof the world is full,there is nothing so beautiful, 
as the sight and the words of benevolence.” 

Misery, is man’s inheritance, and he who alleviate 
it io the extent of his pawer makes the wearest ap 
proach to, his Creator. God is merciful, and the best 
acknowledgments we can reader to him, is to imitate 
iis increy, and then .* propitious heaven takes such: 
‘cdgment as fragraut incense, and doubles al!| subsists beaveen man-and his Creator. 
sings.” Brotherly Love is the peculiar char-| To intemperance of every kind, Masonry is opposed 
acteristic of Masonry. In discoursing upon the frail-|and they who assert the contrary do the institution 
tes of man, and the mutation of earthly good, it soft-| great injustice. 
ens the heart, restrains the impetuosity of temper, and| Fortitude is also aeardinal virtue with Masons. By 
calms, the agitated waters of strife. Truth, is anoth-jit we understand that calm and steady habit of the 
er virtue upon which much importance is placed by|mind wh ‘eh,’ ither enables us bravely to encounter the 
Masons. Viewed in every respect, truth pos: esses the prospects of ill, or renders us serene and invincible 
highest value. It is the foundation of all confidence| wader its pressure. We all know that affliction is the 
between intelligent beings, and without it, misery would. lot ¢f humen ty. Upon the permanency of this world’s 


Masonry has reason to congratulate itself, that it has 
r been the inveterate foeto bigotry. Itis hercreed 
hut not to man, is man accountable for his religious 
opinions, but to Ged, and indignantly frowns upon 
any attempt to interfere with that sacred union which 
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My fear God is the first lesson inculcated in our lodg maintained, and illustrated by emblems of the most} 
es. Under circumstances of peculiar solenmity, Ma-|Sisulicant character, | Phe upright Mason despises 
sonry endeavors to impress upon the mind, that a Be-|! tshood. Not only the grosser methods of dishonest 

: Satstoin shada.the € , sion « ayers | Quin, are objects of his abherence, but the more genteel 
ing, so infinitely above the comprehension of man—a i 1D) : § 
Being, whose goodness is inscribed upon all cr ation, | # tinces of fraud and circumvention. -— 

vs . . . snperunce . t . ac . »g@ 
has unquestionably claims t6 our highest regard.—} Temperance, ranks among the Masonic virtues, and | 
To implore and ask His mercy, to depen! uj; his} Wea we use this term, we would be understood to use | 
prot ction, to reverence His name, and to rely 1 n| it, not in the popular Sense, as meaning moderation or) 
His protection, however rough the journey of hile may |°0 entire abstinence from the use of intoxicating wy tas-ed present a scene 
, , f 7} oo tho. seatwats . e aaa - habi 
prove, are duties which are constantly enforced at our{ PGF ty The restraining of every passion, humor or h bit) 
~ meetings. Brotherly love, truth, temperat de} that might prove injurious to man in his individual or! 
4K le 3 c 7 +r eg! ' tae Te yraioce ave a inecaleninhia 
justice and charity, have always been held in high re- | 80cm! Capacity. We +, eee bende “lculable a- 
, ute by the friends of mankind, and by gone more so, | Mount of good achieved by the labors of Temperance 
iliau by the members of thisfraternity.  Tndeed, these; Poctetes. The Genius of Masonry is decidedly fav- 
have bcen called, Masonic virtues, from t! it im-|orable to the subjects: which they contemplate, but! 
se PCAC, MLAS 3s J Cat O88 : } é ate Se 
—_ it} ane cles t nerance . . “De 
portance Masons attach tothem. Brotherly love, how | Mere 1s « species of intemperance to which it is pecu 
amiable in itself! No wonder that the poet bing ex- | tly opposed, nd which has not be formally recog- 


| Zreatest of these, és Cinarity 


was honored with a large’portion of his Masiurs allec-\ 5 cette: ly u sie be dreaded. It is fashionable! 
tion, Joba the Evsiagelist, the patron of our order, in| to deeclaim aguinst the evils of eAthusiassst and age 
his beautiful writing,lays the greatest stress upon Chis} C'S" but what arethese when couspared with the dark 
virtue; and history records, that when the infirmities}! malignant be ly of bigotry. He f n and spoke the | 
of old age disqualified him from any cousiierable pai | languay! of Mnsoniy, who said, : Eothusiasm has the 
ticipation in the privileges of the brotherhood ho would) S'0'y of (112 sua, to kindle 73 one es Yong 
request to be carried to their assemblies, and wor eal outy, S58 em bas thund ! a sc me- 
gay to them, * Let us love one another.” Oli! Uirice) teers in its gloom, and the tempest which threatens 
happy would it be for the world, if the influence -ot 











reign uncontrolled throughout every region of intellect-| comforts, aone caa place reliance. Cases frequently 
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d| occur, in which a single week. a day, aa hour, sweeps 


away all vestige of a memorable felicity, in which the 
ruin travels faster than the flying showers upon the 
mountain side,—faster than a musician scatters sounds 
in which, it was, and it is not, are words of the self- 
same tongue, in the self-same minute, in which the sun 
that at noon beheld allsound and prosperous, long before 
its setting, looksout upon a total wreck, and sometimes 
too upon a total abolition ofany fugitive ‘memorial that 
these ever had been, a vessel to be wrecked, ora wreek 
to be obliterated. Fortitude enables astosubmit to the 
adverse changes of life with firmness. Never to be dis 

couraged by difliculies, to persevere amidst repeate d 
disappointments, to struggle manfully against Opposi 

tion, and to trust in providence, are lessons whiéh for 

titude teaches. Ele who is blessed with this virtue, ris 

es superior to all the ills of life. Hleis like a traveller 
who has ascended tothe summit of some lofty moun- 
tain, in the-midst of aiempest. The spot on which 
he stands is luminous, thodg! all around is 
dark, and whilst the woods and valleys® below are 
wrapped in clouds and ravaged by the storm. he enjoys 
a glorious sunshine a perpetual calm. Need you be 
reminded, my Masonic brethren, how frequently, and 
how forcibly you have beer taught the virtue of Forti- 
tude. 

Justice is also held in high estimation by the mem 
bers of this fraternity. [It consists m a scrupulous re 
gard to the rights of others. T’o the violation of this 
principle may be attributed a large portion of the evils, 
with which the world is afflicted. Ifthe principle ot 
justice were universally recognized, the world would 
2 upon which angels would gaze with de 
light. ‘To be just in every respect isa primary duty 
of Masons. they are tanght faithfully to respect their 
enzageinents, never to take advantage of the iguorance 
and weaknesses of their fellow men, to give every one 
credit for integrity of purpose, until the contrary is 
shown, and not to misinterpret actions hy ascribing to 
them improper motives. 

Put time warns us that we have intruded upon you 
indulgence too long, proceed we therefore to consider 
the last of the Masonic virtues, which is Charity; pro 
nounced by the authority of inspiration to be tne great 
est of all virtues. 7 

St. Paul in his inimitable discription of this virtue. 
says, ‘ And now abideth faith, hope, charity, but the 
* — How caa its featares 
it justly, the pencil must 
he drawn bythe heart. Charity does nét mere 
ly consist of almsgiving. To confine it to this sing 
exercise, would be a gross abuse of the word. Whit 
ever is kind, whatever is amiable, whatever is lovely 
is included in Charity, [tis hardly a virtue, which 
can be described, by some peculiar or uniform mod 
of operation. It seems to be a combination of every 
good quality. [tis a temper of mind, which induce~ 
an individual te look at every thing with delight. “No 
a breeze flies o,er the meadow—not a’ cloud imbibes 


be ‘printed. ‘To draw 


the setting sun's effulgence—not a song trom ali the 
warbling teuauts of the shade ascends, but whence the 
bosom of the charitable man can partake fres}y pleas 
ure and delight.” Charity, is man exalted to perfec 
tion. It is man endowed with the spirit of Deity. — [¢ 
never slanders, it never ridicules, it never undervalues. 
it never misconstrues a wordait never disregards yers- 
ons, it never perverts meaning, it gives to all due praise 
and credit. But why attempt a description of this God- 
like virtue? 


rvye 
uu 


‘ For a theme Ike this would ask an angel lyre, 
Language of lightand sentiment of fire.’ 


These are the virtues which distinguish the orde 
of Masons and they are such as must commead then 
selves to every lover of the human specie 
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SIMPLE MEANS OF PURIFYING 





WATER 

It is not so generally known as it ought to be, that 
pounded alum possesses the property of purifying wa- 
ter. A large table spoonful of pulverised alum, sprink 
led into a hogshead of water, (the water stirred round 
at the time.) will, after the lapse of a few hours, by 
precipitating to the bottom the impure parcels, so pu 
rify it, that it will be found to possess nearly all the 
freshnes#ind clearness of the finest spring water. A 
pailful containing four gallons, may be purified with a 
single tea spoonful. 
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GEORGE FOX. 


George Fox, the founder of the society of Friends, 
or Quakers, was born at Drayton, in Leicestershire, 
in 1624. His father, who was a weaver, educated him 
religiously. Being apprenticed to a grazier, he was 
much employed in the keeping of sheep; and it is 
thought that so solitary an employinent confirmed that 
tendency to enthusiasm which he displayed from his 
infancy. At the age of 19, he persuaded himself that 
he had received a divine command to forsake every) 
thing else, and devote himself solely to religion. He, 
accordingly forsook his relations, equipped himself in| 
a leathern doublet, and wandered from place to place, | 
supporting himself as he could. Bemg discovered in| 
the metropolis, his friends induced him to retura; he, | 
however, remained with them a very short time, re 
suming a life of itinerancy, In which he fasted much, 
walked abroad in retired places, studying the Bible, 
and sometimes sat ina hollow tree foraday together. 
in 1648, he began to propogate his opinions, and com- 
menced public preacher at Manche-ter; whence he 
soon after made excursions through the neighboring 
counties, where he preached to the people in the mar- 
ket-places. About this time, he began to adopt the 
peculiar language and manners of Quakerism, and he 
experienced some of the persecutions to which all 
active novelty, in the way of religious opinion, was 
in those days exposed. At Derby, the followers of 
tox were first Cenom 
of their trembling mode of delivery, and calls on the 
magistracy to tremble before the Lord. In 1655, he 
was seat a prisoner to Cromwe I, who, | having ascer- 
tained the pacific tendency of his doctrines, had him 
set at liberty. He was, however, treated with great 
severity by the county magistracy,in consequerfte ol 
his interruption of ministers during divine service, and 
exclamations in the churches, and was more than once 
obliged to the interfererce of the protector for his 
freedom.On the occasion of a fast appointed on account 
of the persecution of the Protestants abroad, he ad- 
dressed a paper to the heads and governors of the na- 
tion, in which he forcibly described the inconsistency 
of similar severity at home. Iu 1666, he was liberated 
from prison by order of Charless II, and immediately 
set about forming the people, who had followed his 
doctrines, into a formal and united society. 1669, he 
married the widow of judge Fell, in the same simple 
manner which still distinguishes the marriages of his 
followers, and soon after went to America, where he 
remained two years, which he employed in making 
proselytes. On bis retura he was throwa in Worcester 
gaol, but was quickly released, and went to Holland. 
He soon after seturned, and was cast in a suit for tithes 
which he deemed it unlawful to pay; and in 1684, a- 
gain visited the continent, where he did not lang re- 
main, and. his health becoming impaired by incessant 
toil, imprisonment and suffering, he lived more retired 
until his death, in 1690, in the 67th year of his age.--- 
Exclusive of a few separate pieces, the writings of 
Fox are collected into 3 volumes folio; _the first of 
which contains his Journal, the second his Epistles, 
and the third his Doctrinal Pieces. He was undoubt- 
edly a man of strong natural parts ; and » William 
Penn speaks in high terms of his meekness, humility 
and temperance.—Encyclopedia Americanc. 
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CURIOUS ANECDOTE. 


A nobleman, in the early part of the reign of Louis 
XV., having a very vicious horse, which none of the 
grooms or servants would ride,—several of them hav- 
ing been thrown, and one killed,—asked leave of his 
majesty to have him turned loose, into the menagerie, 
against one of the largest iins. The king consen- 
ted, and the animal, on a certain day was conducted 
thither. Soon after the arriva! of the horse, the door 
of the den was drawn up, and the lion, with great state 
and majesty, marched slowly to the mouth of it, when 
seeing his antagonist, he set up a tremendous roar.— 
‘I'he horse immediately started and fell back, his ears 
were erected, his mane was raised, his eyes sparkled, 
aad something like a general convulsion seemed to agi- 
tate his whole frame. Afier the first emotions of fearhad 
subsided, the horse retired to agorner of the menage- 
erie, where, having directed his ‘heels towards the lion, 





int d Quikers, in consequence} 





Jana having reared his head over his lett shoulder, he 
watched with extreme eagerness the motions of his en- 
emy- ‘The lion, who presently quitted the den, sidled 
| about for more than a minute, when, having sufficient- 
ly prepared himself for the combat, he madea sudden 
spring at the horse, which defended itself by striking 
his adversary a most vialent blow on the chest. The 
lion instantly retreated, groaned, and seemed for sever- 
al minutes inclined to give up the co: t st, when re- 
covering from the painful effects of the bluw, he return- 
ed to the charge with unabated violence. The mode 
of preparation for this second attack was the same as 
the first. He sidled from one side of the menagerie to 
the other, for a considerable time, seeking a favorable 
opportunity to seize his prey; during which time the 
horse still preserved the same posture, and still kept 
his head erect and turned over his shoulder. The lion 
at length gave a second spring, with all the strength | 
and velocity he could exerefge. when the horse caught 
him with his hoofs on the under jaw. which he fractur- 
ed. Having sustained a second and more severe re- 
pulse than the former, the lion retreated to his den as 
well as he was able, apparently in the greatest agony, 
| moaning all the way in a most lamentable manner.— 
The horse was soon obliged tou be shot, as no one ev- 
er dared to approach the ground where he was kept.— 
Illustrations of Natural History. 





PIGS. 


If there be any thing in which perverseness is hu- 
mourously provoking, it is inthe stubborn wroag 
| headedness of a thorough paced pig. Hethat drives 
a pig ought to be blest with even more patience than 
Job, for surely none other could drive one to market. 
Imagine yourself at a cross road, with a whip in one | 
hand, and a pig at the extreme end of a long rope, for 


STER AND LITERARY COMPANION 


| thought, however, to improve it. , 
|last fall, buried my apples in the usual way ; then [ 





over his back into the mud. 


The bystanders laugh 
louder than ever—seizing the porky perplexity by the 
hind legs, you fling over your shoulder, and sweat all 
the way to the market town, while your tender charge 
is making the streets vocal with one long continued 
shriek.—London Paper. : 





PRESERVING WINTER APPLES. 


Last April, a year I visited a friend, when he made me 
a present of a large dish of fine favored apples, and in 
being out of season to have apples in such a good state 
of preservation, I inquired his mode ogeeeping them. 
He informed me that in the fall he made a box six feet 
deep, which he sunk into the ground to a level with 
the surface, when he filled the box with sound apples, 
and covered itwith boards in the form of a roof, but 
leaving an opening at both ends. The roof he also 
covered with straw and earth to the usual thickness of 
an apple or potatoe hole. In this condition he leaves 
it till the apples are frozen, butas soon as a thaw comes 
he makes it perfectly tight, and in a few days the frost 
is altogether removed, and the apples are as fresh and 
perfect as when they were taken from the trees. 

I am aware that this is an excellent plan because I 
know that most of the apples and poratoes in holes 
rot and decay, in consequence of the warm and foul 
air accumulating, having no opportunity to escape, 
I consequently, 


took four strips of one inch boards and nailed them 
together in the form of a chimney, leaviag a vacancy 
in the middle, of one inch square, this I placed in the 
centre of the apple hole, the end resting on the apples 
inside, and the other end projecting two feet above 
the ground. This succeeded far beyond my expecta- 
tions. The vacancy in the chimney was barely sufii- 








he will have the whole length of his tether. If you 
direct the head of your charge, by directing his tail 
due north, he looks toward the road as if conscious} 
that it led to that “‘undistinguishable borne from whence 
no traveller returns,” he can not oblige you, so turns| 
round and makes with all his legs for the south. If, 
neither of these ways are agreeable, he has no objec- | 
tion to turning entirely round and retracing his steps 
back to the sty of his nativity; and if yow can not de- 
cide on this preposition immediately, he is polite e- 
nough to persist in waiting your leisure, and stigksto 
his point as immoveable as a rusted weathercock, {1 
last he veers round like the boxiug hand of a compass 
to all points, but keeps to none, neither making way 
forward, sideward. or backward. Your patience now 
begins to fail, and you appl 
auasive manner possible ; he squeaks very penitently, 
and utters his shrill laments till all the passengers stop 
their ears with their fingers, and housekeepers shut 
own their windows. He seems to regret his incapac- 
ity to please you, let him turn which, ever way he will; 
but relaxes nothing of his perverseness. You then 
twist his thin and useless tail round your thumb, till 
you have screwed it as tight as it werein a tourniquet, 
and endeavor to urge him forward bythe last resource 
of defeated pig-drivers. His counter-tenor squeak is 
oaly the more piercing and pathetic; but he is as un- 
decidedly decided as ever as to the tenor of* his way. 
And now, stunned by his shrieks, you loose his tail, 
and pull resolutely at the string which keeps him pri- 
soner by the leg. He was at that moment advancinz | 
almost twice his own length on the road we wished 
him to take, but that pull is construed a direct com- 
mand to stand still, and once more he is as fixed 
as monumental marble.” You ply the whip till his 
sides look like a tally of the number of lashes he has 
received; but he seems to think whipping an unmeri- 
ted complimest. You pull the leg, twist the tail, and 
flog the flank, for half an hour longer; he squeaks up 
and down the whole compass of chromatic scale, til! 
every note is run threugh, and your head feels as if 
sharp swords were thrusting through bothears. Mean-| 
while the blackguard boys swarm round you like bees 
at a gathesing—one volunteers a stick with a nail in it 
a second a stone, a third pushes his cap in the face of 
your charge; and the rest raise the exulting halloo, 
or keep up the roaring laugh. These insults put your 
pig on his mettle, and he either bolts in between their 
legs promiscously, and tumBles them down one after 
another, or else, selecting some newly breached ufchin 








cient to permit the foul air to escape, and not so large, 
as to let the frost in td affect the apples. My family 
during the winter, whenever they wished to have ap- 
ples for consumption, only removed the chimney and 
reached in with the hand to get a supply, and then re- 
placed it again ; and I can assure you that of eight 
bushels that were thus buried. only three rotton an 
five or six slightly affected apples were discovered, 
whereas my neighbors, who buried their apples in the 
old fashioned way, lost a large quantity.—Albany Cul- 
tivator. 
° 





A SCOTTISH LEGEND 
A married couple ofthe Scottish Highlanders had 


the whip in the most per- | thrice lost thelr only child, each dying at an early age. 


Upon the death bed of the last, the father became 
boisterous und uttered his complaiats in the loudest 
tones. 

The death of the child happened late in the spring, 
when, in the more inhabited straths, sheep were 
abroad ; but, from the blasts in the high and stormy 
region, they were still confined tothe cot. In a dis- 
mal, stormy evening. the man, unable to stifle his an- 
guish, went out, lamenting*aloud, for a lamb to treat 
his friends at the wake (or funeral feast.) Atthe door 
of the cot he found a stranger standing before the en- 
trance. He was astonished at such a sight, so far 
‘rom any frequented place! The stranger was plain- 
ly attired, but he had a countenance singularly ex- 
pressive of mildness and benevolence; and addressing 
the father in a sweet impressive voice, asked what 
he did there amid the tempest ? 

He was filled with awe which he could not account 
for, and answered that he came fora lamb. 

“What kind of a latnb do you mean to take?” said 
the stranger. 

“The very best I can find,” replied he, as it is to 
entertain my friends; and I hope youwill share of 
Si 

“Do your sheep make any resistance when you take 
away the lambs!” 

*« Never,” was the answer. 

‘*{1ow differently am I treated,” said the traveller, 
“when I come to visit my sheepfold I take, as I am 
well entitled to do, the best lamb to myself, and my 
ears are filled with the clamor of disconteat by these 
ungrateful sheep, whorn I have fed, watched, and pro- 
tected.” 2 

He Jooked op in amazement, but—the vision had 








ia particular, he flings the bread-and-butier muncher 
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POPULAR TALES. the latter, the sinister countenance of Rusen waxed 
cx, | More and more gloomy. 
; The lady ya remarked this change; and when 
Foom the Lenten Wotqepetiten, it became so palpable as not to be mistaken. she made 
“IS IT TIME?” OR THE HEROINE OF THE (up to him, and tried sundry little arts and enticements 
TYROL. \to win him back to complaceacy, This undoubtedly 
jlooked like love ; and the strange suspicion was con- 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. firmed by a bystander, who, on the young lady s quit- 
. ; P ; j y ting my neighborhood, langhingly said, ** Take heed: 
My regiment was quartered in the ancient town of rf “iit nota de PB cbt ied 
Trent, from the year 1806, when the Tyrol was annex-| you wi - vi pry a ae “Fi eee - rs 
ed to the realus of Bavaria, until 1809; and the latter Ing sort of a tellaw, if you continue to flirt wit ‘1s be- 
part of this period will ever exist in my recollection, |(rothed.”’ The words sounded unaccountably ; foreven 
as the most evéptful epoch I have hitherto encounter- |at that moment, as I gazed on the pair, her anxious 
ed jagitated manner bore rather the semblance of fear than 
The Bavarian sway, as is wel! known, was exceed- ‘affection. Indeed, from a feeling I could scarcely de- 
ingly upopular throughout the newly incorporated fine, I resolved that this alleged contract should not 
country ; and. in consequence, our sojourn was none prevent my offering to escort the fair one home— 
of the pleasantest ; in fact, for a long time we were se-| Which, when the hour of _— arrived, [ accord- 
dalously cut by the inhabitants of Trent and its neigh- jlogly took agg 3 _ do. She — the offer with 
borhood; and when at length they condescended to|* bland an nye Se - arent the pata 8 
notice us at all, it was most frequently to pick a quar eset DU _ wc o ye er me ste spite 
rel, and to show their teeth at least, if they dared ~— cn a Pong ie tune Menace Gar ened 
bite. jmy : e , - 

{t will readily be imagined, that this state of things | there, alone, and apparently much chagrined. “ Cap- 
was- particularly irksome to a party ey consising of | tain, = — 1 | hg noe eyes to “7 
oung officers eager in the pursuit of diversion, and/Sume a tone ot gatety, fear you will accuse me o 
ion» with the amautena’ of a garrison life. , We! caprice, but were your offer now repeated, T should 
were compelled to contract our enjoyments within a\aceept it.” Of course, I lost no time in profiting by 
very narrow circle, which almost prohibited the chance | this alteration, and having summoned Doreatha’s at- 
of variety; when, one evening, after a jovial mess, it, tendant, we at once set forward for her home, which I 
was proposed by two or three of the most volatile a-| — te be at some little distance on the Botzen 

g any ris ssist ata sow Youd. 
mougst us, that we should, at any risk, assist at a soi | - a eee en ee 
ree which we had heard was to be given the same night | ; e nig : : wet . m 3 “~T 3 . 
aa mansion within a mile or two of the town. This Gomestic preceded us with a torch, and by its rays 
mad-headed project was adopted —despite the remon- could epee = we ae oe a s features were 
strances of the more sober and reflecting of our eloth—|thougin ul anc ra ; ' oa i to = 
: 7 - rage her in conversation, she answered by monosy]- 
by myself and some half dozen other swaggering. or we aged Pang tron vd pore reer ; by : on 
pe ee okie Ban a ML. pos Spang = a ee I “ae near Ronen fe ore Me 
selves the elite of his Bavarian Majesty’s — regiment aieber, . , : 
of light dragoons. liad 6 |cause to dread interruptioa or molestation. You, on 
Amidst continued and boisterous merriment at the a Poy page seg pea gl ~~ 
idea of a Tyrolese assemble, we pursued our route, |*hought | could detect a sigh as she spoke,) ‘are ob- 
and senabibae the chateau, scensemedl ere the wonder | noxious to many around us. I entreat you, therefore, 
_ stricken domestic had to announce us, into the prin-|to sae to oa gi = SO as Sr = 
% ‘ hi i P ith a\ quietly as may be, and forget a weakness which has 
Excqay niantiie te och dereceds cmt ee ae caused me to lead you into peril... She ut- 
might on an average be found at the conversazioni of teredsthese words, though _whisperingly, with much 
Munich itself. Onur sudden and sae presence | amc pinata cpr Font ngadi 
cera ave pest a sous af Te \suré thrilled through my heart; but its effect was dif- 
halt at the intrusion of the hostile Montagues. As in ferent from what she had intended, for I was the more 
that instance, however, so yr - pene benevolent pag art rt nae oe nonge rs bee a. -" 
and sensible man—betook himself to soften matters;, On reaching ateau, ) t ’ 
oe ———— — sere and invited me peer aly spesseett idle yoy tint 
to sit. e had prepared ourselves for every circum- |@ W Ww. ” ’ ant s 
stance save one—which one was precisely that I have 0 pt a “To ae er ye hat were oy sf 
just-related. We should infallibly, flushed as we were ed out to her. ake these, Th 8 ae me, we 
with wine, bave persisted in exchanging some chit-| guise may now be necessary. a will serve to con- 
chat with the country-belles, even had we been sub- cont your ymca yy Age aoe , 
sequently obliged to retreat, sword in hand to our) What W Bar then ¢ P Ba eon — lat 
quarters. But thus received by the master of the | stariled. me e ar and t “th yro “” a a 
house, our heroisin fell fruitless, and we certainly cut /one peop €; we are not at war with each other, anc 
but a sorry figure: it was fortunate that one of our |even the peasantry. will soon become friendly to a gov- 
party possessed presence of mind enough to extricate ernment ry or requires nothing but order and sub- 
himself and comrades from so embariassing a dilem-, mission to awful power. 
ma. ** Lawful power,” responded the lovely rebel, “ can 
In candid terms, he begged pardon of the host for proceed neithér from the sword nor pen—from the is- 
our unauthorised and unmanuerly intrusion ; pleaded, lsue of battles nor negociations of peace. m 
in — the miserable monotony of our quarters;)  “ en ape oan does . as 
appealed ta the ladies indulgently to step forward as; “‘ From the will of the people. But t must not ar- 
peacemakers between us and their male friends; and, gue with you,” pursued she smiling ; “ all T seek just 





in short, succeeded in placing all parties finally on ea-|now is a sound night's repose, which IT am sure yeu! 


sy and goud-humored terms. iwill not, by neglecting my caution, deprive me of.”’ 
Amongst the numerous damsels present, one in par-| By way of answer, | enveloped myself in the ample 
ticular attracted and fixed my notice. She was very | folds of the mantle. I raised her delicate little hands 
young; but her whole cuntoar, and the sweet intellec-|to my lips; and, tempted by her acquisence, exclaim- 
tuality of her countenance, impelled me to devote to|ed, ** You are obeyed; but ere! go, dear Dorothea, 
her my entire attention; nor did the fair Doreatha—|tell me—are you indeed betrothed to that gloomy- 
for so I found she was called—seem disposed to repel looking Rusen?” _ ma? 
these advances. In fact, the whole of the company! “ Yes—no!” replied she, andrushing into the house 





grew more and more sociable, with one solitary excep- 
tion—that of an individual called Rusen, whose sdark 
complexion and wily features looked more Italian than 
German, and formed a striking contrast to the smiling 
suty aspect of Doreatha. It was indeed difficult to 
imagine that any thing could exist in common between 
two persons apparently so opposite: but I ‘observed 
that in proportion to the increase of my familiarity. with 


puta stop to all further communication. 

Transported with an indistinct emotion of hope, | 
quitted the dwelling of the lovely Tyrolese, and com- 
menced my journey homewards. For awhile my im- 
agination wandered into all sorts of delightful pros- 
pects for the future, until the obscurity of the path re 
called me to the passing moment. I fancied that, 
througly the prevailing gloom, I could distinguish, in 








the distance, the faint lights of the little town of Trent ; 
and thus enconraged, was walking briskly onward, 
when my progress was arrested by coming close upon 
a human figure apparently mantled like myself, and 
gliding forward with noiseless steps. Whilst listening 
for some signs of life from this object, it suddenly dis- 
appeared. |] paused in surprise; and a moment after, 
a voice behind me murmured softly, * Js it time ?”— 
Instinctively disguising my tones, [ replied, ** Time to 
be snug in bed, friend ;” on which the challenger, as 
if mistaken in the party he had addressed, without 
another word retired. 

There was something about this circumstance coup- 
led with the preceding ones, that I did not altogether 
like—particularly as [ thonght [ recognised, in the 
voice I had just heard, that of Rusen. Grasping the 
hilt of my sabre, [ struck out of the main road, and 
took a by-path, which, at the expense of a little detour 
might, I conceived, save me from the hazard of being 
waylaid. This path led through some conv:ntual ru- 
ins, and [ resolved on reaching them. to play the sen- 
tinel fur a few minutes, and reconnoitre before I pen- 
etrated further into the valley before ine. I threaded 
my way among the rotting walls cautiously and in si- 
lence—and it was well | did so, or I should lave stum- 
bled right upon a man, who with folded arms, was lean- 
ing against a parapet. He must have been dozing, for 
the next moment he started at the voice of a person 
(who approached from another quarter) uttering the 
question I had before heard, *Is it time?” ‘I'he voice 
was certainly Rusen's, and his interlocutor answered 
with the word, * Salarn!” 

** Flas he passed you ?” inquired Rusen. 

**No: not a mouse could have gone by me unob- 
served,” rejoined the wat hful sentinel, ** much less an 
accursed Bavarian.” 

«Come back with me then to the high road, and we 
will god onward, for he cannot be much longer, and 
the more distant we are from the town, the better.” 

The conspirators (whose purpose was aow evident) 
retired, and as soon as their footsteps grew faint in the 
distance, | emerged from the friendly buttress which 
had concealed me, and hastened, with returning con- 
fidence, to my quarters. 

On inquiry. next morning, I learnt that Rusen was 
a native of Verona, but possessed of great property 
and influence inthe neighborhood of Botzen. Ele was 
considered as the accepted lover of Doreatha, who, 
however, it was generally suspected, in receiving his 
addresses, was swayed more by political motives than 
the hope of connubial happiness. This remarkable 
young creature, at that time just budding forth a deli 
cate dnd iragile maiden, had distinguished herself three 
years previously, when her cauntry fell into the hands 
of Bavaria, by her ingenuity in suggesting coatinual 
obstacles to the damination of the Bavarian government. 
Yet, urged by my hopes, | could not help imagining 
(from the interest she took in my preservation) that 
her hostility to my native land was either decreased, or 
had been exaggerated. 

Some time elapsed, after these occurrences, ere | 
could again obtain an interview with Dorothea. Mean- 
while, I one evening received orders to escort with my 
troop a supply of money ta Botzea. As 1 must pass 
her father’s chateau on the route, I resolved at all 
hazards to attempt to see the object of so many both 
of my waking and sleeping thoughts. I therefore 
gave instructions to my lieutenant to await me at a 
villave a little further op, and dismount ng, struck in- 
to a circuitous path which led to the hall-door of the 
mansion. Finding this open, I was in the act of pre 
senting myself unannounced in the parlor, when I was 
fixed to the spot by the startling voice of Rusen. “7% 
morrow night, then!” he exclaimed to some other per- 
son in the apartment, * to-morrow night, iz the Salurn 
Castle?” 

“* Agreed—but stay—hear me!” and I recognised 
the tones of Doreatha. 

I recotlect not the precise train of thoughts that 
whirled through my brain—there was something otf 
jealousy—of disappointment—of indignation; when 
my consciousness flowed once more ina clear stream, 
[ found myself on a full gallop after my traop in ad- 
rvance. 

Upon our return the following afternoon, I shifted 
the quarters of my company to the village Salurn, and 
having seen both men and harses properly billeted, 





crossed, towards twilight, a wild and terrific chasm, 





" arms; but my interest to discover whether Rusen and 
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furming one of the natural defences of the ruined cas- 
tle which towered high over-head, its turrets glowing 
with the rays of the setting sun, whilst beneath all was 
quickly becoming immersed in gloom, Having never 
beheld these majestic remains at so favorable a mo- 
ment, [ was for some time absorbed by the contempla- 
tion: from this reverie, however, | was aroused by the 
sudden apparition of a young mountaineer, who leapt 
from crag to crag with inconceivable agility. T'o a- 
void any risk of insult from the peasantry. | had laid 
aside my regimental dress, and therefore watched the 
hoy's progress, he-djess whether or not he should be 
followed by a train. He passed swiftly as the wind, 
hut in passing turew toward mea scrap of paper, which 
he took froma small basket on his arm. I eagerly ex- 
atuined it, but feund nothing more than the enigmati- 
cal words —“’? Tvs time!” 

{ turned over and over in my mind the probable 
meaning of these emphatic syllables. Theirreference 
io Rusen’s mysterious question was palpable ; but what 
did both conjointly imply? Although the Tyrolese | 
were known to be generally disaffected to their existing 
rulers, yet no evidences had been given of open, and 
organised hostility. It is true—for my suspicions now 
aggravated every occurrence I could not thoroughly 
explain—that [ had latterly observed several groups of 
persons engaged inclose and anxious conversation ; and 
in one instance, saw a considerable body of men fixing 
their eyes intently on the summit of Salurn Castle ; 
but Uiese were vague circumstances, which yielded to 
positive deductior. 

What was to be done? At first, I felt strongly dis- 
posed to return to the village and get my troops under 


Doreatha met at so strange a time, and in so strange 
a place, was unconquerable, heightened too by their 
manifest connexion with what [ now began to consider 
a watchword. T[ resolved finally, since [ was so far on 
the road to satisfy myself first in this matter, and then 
hasten to Salurn and Trent and take the necessary pre- 
cautions. 

Accordingly, I pushed on my way, nor relaxed io 
my pace, although I had to struggle with sundry steep 
ascents and rude crags, until [ found myself at the foot 
ofthe imnen:e rock whereon the castle stands.— 
The grand difficulty now was, to discover the direct 
rouzh-hewn flight of steps leading up to the structure, 
in seeking which I explored the entire circumference, 
and lest so much time it had grown dusk all round 
me. What my sensations were duriag this interval it 
is impossible to describe ! 

Thas situated, my quick ear detected the voice of 
Rusen. It sounded from beyond a projecting corner 
of the cliff. Favored by the darkness, [ groped round, 
and lad scarce doubled the point when the transient 
gleam of a lantern fell on three figures, in whom I re- 
cognised Rusen, Dorothea, and a female whom I did 
not remember to have seen befure. This momentary 
light likewise enabled me to attain a spot whence I 
could hewr, at least whatever passed. 

Complete silence was maintained by all three for 
some time—and in the doubtful light their outlines re- 
minded me of a group of marble statues. * Hear me,” 
at length exclaimed Rusen in a rough and angered 
voice, ‘and Jet us fully understand each other. lam, 
as you know, nota Tyrolese. I have no personal 
feelings to gratify by setting this unhappy country in 
in a blaze, On the contrary, those peaceful plans of 
commerce which have broaght me hither, thrive best 
when public tranquility is established. If, therefore, [ 
stand committed to this confederacy, and throw into 





the scale my money, influence, and credit, my reward | 
must be rendered certain. Pronounce therefore the | 
word, Dorothea ; say that to-morrow you will be my} 
wife, and this moment will [ spring up the rocky height. | 
Speak clearly and firmly; for no longer, and least of} 
all, here, will I be trifled with.” | 

A fe v moments elapsed ere Dorothea answered, and 
when she did, her tones were so faint and treinulous | 
that it was quite impossible to distinguish them. “She | 
/as consented,” exctaimed the other female ; “ up then 
if you be a man!” 

So intense was my excitement that the whole scene | 
was, as it were branded upon my heart. The parties 
moved away, and with steallthy pace I followed. A 
rainute after, the light was seen ascending, as it spon-| 


me to hit upon the steps, which, without a moment's 


t neously, the face of the cliff. Its position sononts| 


hesitation, I beganto mount. They were almost 
perpendicular—slippery and datigerous ; but, as if by 
instinct, my feet fixed themselves firmly in the friendly 
cavities. I quickly gained upon the light, whilst I felt 


my strength redoubled by the tigerlike fceling which}, 


works on man when he finds almost within his grasp a 
deadly foe. Immediately above us was a narrow plat- 
form running round the base of the building, and here 
[ overtaok my rival. 

My advancing footsteps induced him to turn in sur- 
prise, and at the same mstant I rushed on and seized 
him by the throat. * Jesu Maria!” cried he, as his 
fingers convulsively sought some firm hold upon me, 
** Ts it not time ?” ‘ 

* Yes!" I rejoined, “ it is time!” and as tlie gleam 
of the lantern showed him my features, his own ex- 
pressed a mingled feeling of exultation and horrar.— 
‘In the name of the king,” I pursued, “ I apprehend 
yen asa traitor. Will you resign yourself my prisou- 
er?’ 

** Never!” shouted he. 

“Then down with you!” and with my cullected 
strength I dragged him to the brink of the awful prec- 
ipice. 

The Italian struggled desperately, and we hung to- 
gether for several minutes over the abyss. A com- 
plexity of passions nerved my arm. Personal antipa- 
thy to the man, loyalty to my king, love of Dorothea, 
all combined to animate me; but my antagonist pos- 
sessed considerable muscular strength, and [ doubt 
whether the issue would have heen successful for me, 
had he not relaxed his hold in order to draw a poign- 
ard. This action was fatal to the unfortunate Rusen. 
[ had obtained considerable celebrity in wrestling, with 
which manly exercise we often beguiled a wearisome 
hour in garrison, and the instant, that he loosed his 
gripe, I got my fuot between his, and fairly tripped him 


. 

He fell heavily and headlong from the platform up 
on the mass of rock beneath, uttering a piercing yell. 
[ stood a moment almost petrified ; but having recov- 
ered from this stupor, my next step was to descend a- 
gain the rocky stairs and discover whether my victim 
yet lived. On reaching the spot whereon he had fal- 
len, [ found already there, Dorothea and her friend, 
bending with speechless horror over the motionless 
hody of Rusen, at whose’ breast the lantern still remain- 
ed saspended and unextinguished. 

* Are you here, captain !” exclaimed Dorothea half 
shrieking : ‘* merciful heaven, is this a dream 2?” 

** Let us think of it hereafter but as oae,” replied I. 
* You, at any rate, must have no share in this sceae 
of crime and death.” 

She answered not, but knelt and unloosened the 
lamp from the body of Rusen. “ Leave me, leave me. 
‘apt. Lieber. I must hence, to obey the call of a sa- 
cred duty. As poor Rusen, alas! no longer lives to 
perform it, T must complete his intention.” 

“* Dorothea!” exclaimed I, “this is the language of 
madness. You are at present strongly excited, and not 
able to think for yourself. [ must therefore insist on 
conducting you from this accarsed spote...Come, let 
us begone ! my duty summons me away.” 

** What duty?” rejoined she, firmly but sadly.— 
“You go to be the means of betraying, perhaps to 
dea‘h, the ill-fated being you have said you loved.” 

** Never, by heaven !” cried I: ** not by a word, not 
by a look.” 

* But there may be other witaesses of this tyasac- 
tion, and—” she paused a moment, and then resumed 
—‘‘In the centre turret of the castle above us are de- 
posited certain papers, which I am resolved to demol- 
ish with the flame of this lamp: otherwise I cannot 
rest in peace.” 

«If that be all, I wi.l accomplish it. 
lamp.” 

** You, captain !""—and she shuddered as she spoke. 

** Nay, dearest Dorothea, hesitate no longer: time 
pres es.” 

The maiden wrung her hands aad wept aloud. 

** Do you fear,” resumed I, scarce knowing what I] 
said, * that | should examine the papers, and betray 
their contents?” 

** | confess that is my fear,” replied she lingeringly. 

‘** Shall I then swear not to do so?” 

** No, but promise by your honor, by your love for 
me, that when you have ascended the turret, and found 
the packet which is placed upon a small box on a flat 


Give me the 
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stone near its top, you will—without looking for any 
inscription—instantly burn both box and packet, and 
watch their gradual consumption to ashes. Do you 
promise this ?” 

**I do on the honor of a soldier.” 

The agitating occurrences of the night had thrown 
my mind into a state of chaos, I was ipcapable at the 
moment of any connected train of thought, and my 
predominant feeling was the renewed hope of atlength 
attaining Dorothea’s heart and hand. 

I seized the lamp from the grasp of the heroic tho’ 
trembling girl, and having once more,climbed the pre- 
cipitous steep, gained its pinnacle out accident. | 
felt dizzy for a moment on reachifg the level from 
whence the unfortunate Rusen had been dashed; but 
with unflinching rosolution waded over broken stoyes 
and rubbish, until I was at the foot ofthe ruined c@n- 
tral tower. Its wind-stair was imperfect and dilapidat- 
ed, and I was half dead with fatigue, ere F had reach- 
ed the top. The fresh air, however, which then blew 
unimpeaded over my head, did much to revive me, and 
at leagth I approached the mysterious packet. It was 
deposited on a stone which projected a little from the 
wall. 

True to my promise, I averted my eyes whilst ap- 
plying the flame to the objects mentioned. The paper 
however, having probably become damp, would not 
readily ignite, and I was thus unwillingly forced te turn 
and look toward the stone whereon it rested, when | 
perceived its surface to be—————completely blank ! 

An icy coldness shot through every veia as | made 
this discovery. Meantime, the paper had taken fire, 
and as it blazed, emitted sundry sparks as if from gun- 
powder; and having communicated to the box beneath, 
immediately a huge column of blue flame ascended, 
steadily, high into the air. ’ 

My mental perceptions became clear on the instant. 
All traces of confusion vanished from my brain, anil 
the whole truth was at oncedeveloped. With sudden 
impulse and supernatural strength, 1 drew the stone 
from the wall, and hurled it, box and all, into the void 
below: but it was too late! —the sigNAL was given.— 
From the summit of every hill, far and near, fires arose, 
as if simultaneously, tossing about their flames like 
so many hell-spirits, in the blackness of night, eeply- 
ing to each other’s eall. The next moment were heard 
the drums of the infantry, and thé trumpets ef the dra- 
goons, and these were quickly succeeded by the than- 
der of small arms and cannon which echoed from val!- 
ley to valley. 

How I descended, first the turret, and then the rock. 
I have aot the most distant knowledge. Tearing my- 
selffiom the outstretched arms of Dorothea, I sprang 
like a maniac into the village. Alas! I just arrived 
in time to see my brave fellows, surrounded and over- 
whelmed, cut to pieces by armed peasantry. Every 
where around was shouted the signal cry—* It 1s 
time f"" On that fatal night the Tyrol was lost tu 
Bavaria! 

Struck by a ballet I fell; and when, after great and 
protracted suffering, 1 was once more enabled to con- 
ceive what passed asound me. | found the mountain- 
land restored into the arms of Austria, and reccogniz- 
ed in my aurse its heroic patriot, Dorothea; who— 
hostilities having ceased and no further national jeal- 
ousy existing between u:—shortly afterwards became 
my wife. 








ST SSS e 

IT won't be a Nun; or, the Nautical Adventures of a 
Young Lady.—A singularly romantic affair has just 
been brouglit to our notice—namely. that of « female 
sailor having arrived here some days ago in the ship 
Bucephalus. We understand that she isa very come- 
ly interesting girl of cighteen, (the danghter of ah 
English officer, and related to an Englith nobleman,) 
who, having the misfortune to lose her mother at an 
early age, was placed in an English convent, with the 
view ultimately of taking the veil. Whilst a boarder 
in this place, she, for the sake af her health, visited 
occasionally some friends in the neighborhood. where, 
in the house of one, she first met the abject of ber at- 
tachment, now an officer in one of the native regi- 
ments. Subsequently she was consigned to a convent 
in Dublin, to the end that she should take the veil: 
bere she remained some months; but resisting every 
argument to induce her to do so, privation, suffering, 
and cruel treatment, at the hands of the lady superior, 








were her lot. She fell sick, and was conveyed toa ~ 
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hospital, whence, through the connivance of a young 
English lady, an inmate of the convent, who supplied 
her with the means, she made her escape in the dis- 
guise of a boy, and formed the romantic resolution of 
coming out to Bombay, in search of the young officer 
above mentioned. We are told it would occupy a 
volume were we to recount all her wanderings, and the 
sufferings and privations of the poor young creature tn 
her endeavors to get on board a ship bound to Bom- 
bay. This at last she accomplished. A few days af- 
ter the ship sailed, ** the strange boy,” on being ques 

tioned by the captain whence he came, proved to be a 
young lady; a cabin was humanely allotted to her 
at once, and she Was treated exactly as a lady passen- 
ser 

ty. “Truth is strange—stranger than fiction.” 

Midd here is romance in real life that decidedly elu- 
cidates the saying of the poet. We understand that 
this young lady's history has excited censiderable in- 
terest and admiration among the society of Bombay. 
Probably the whole ample page of fiction could not 
present an instance of greater determination and con- 
stancy than is exempliged by this case.—Bombay 

¢8. 





AN IRISH BARGAIN. 


The children of Paddy's land are not less remarka- 
bly felicitous than ever for the union of blundering 
and ingenuity in their intercourse with each other anc 
the rest of the world. A recen; and novel incident at 
Leighlinbridge gives a new testimony to the fact. A 
maiden resident in that parish—gay and hearty was 


. she, but weary of single blessedness—had the rumour 


circulated that the lad ef her choice could have 10/ 
with her hand. She was comely in person and agree- 
able in temper—a fortune in herself—as all the coun-| 


try said. A “neighbor's son” was moved with the). 


rumour; he knew Nanny; coltened to her; made his| 
bow and jroposals together, and was accepted as her 
darling. But the lass was, with other good qualities, 
candid—and hinted, before the Priest was put in re- 
quisition, that her fortune had become by 4l. the 
“worse for wear.” “Awkward enough.” says Pat, 
“what isto be done?” ‘Ah”—sighed Nan, laying 
her dimpled cheek so loving on her swain’s—**'tis a 
long lave that has no turn; I'll give my note, love for 
the deficiency.” ‘ Cushlamaehree, that's the cut,” 
replied Pat; and, imprinting a buss upon his Nanny’s 
lips, got the knot fastened that evening. —Dublin Pap. 





CONSEQUENCES OF ATHEISM. 


o 
BY DR. CHANNING. 
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ty would absolve the whole man. Appetite, knowing 


of human laws. 
mocked and spuraed as unmeaning sounds. 
self-interest would supplant every other feeling. and 


ism declares him to be, a companion for brutes! 


SOLON’S LAWS. 
| Inthe third year of the 46th olympiad, Solon being 
archon the land owners and citizens, debtors and cred- 
| itors, were in open feud. Solon was called upon to 
jlegislate.. His first step was to arrange matters be- 
|tween debtor and creditor, which he accomplished by 
laltering the standard, and lowering the rate of interest. 
| He then deprived the nobility of « portion of their for- 
mer power, by dividing all the people into four classes, 
regulated by property: thus, while he introduced ade- 
mocracy, founding a new aristocracy. — ‘The nobility, 
as possessors of the largest properties, as the sole 
|members of the court of Areopagus, as possessed of the 





| priesthoods, and directors of religious ceremonies, still | 


‘retained an ample degree of influence. By the estab- 
‘lishment of the Council of Four [lundred, an annual- 
ily rotating college, he at once Rave so many families 
an interest in the new order of things, that there re- 
jmained no chance of its being totally subverted. 
‘finally made all the people swear not to make any al- 
‘teration during the next ten years, deeming that peri 
jod sufficiently long for habituating them to the new 


| constitution. 
| 


ORIGIN OF PAUL PRY. 


| 
| 








Mr. Poole, the author of the popular comedy bear- 
ing this title, gives in the course of an amusing article 
in the New Monthly Magazine, the following account 
of the original suggestion of the character : ** The idea 
of the character of Paul Pry was suggested by the fol- 
\lowing anecdote, related to me by a beloved friend.— 
| An idle old lady, living in a narrow street, had passed 
so much of her time in watching the affairs of her 
neighbors, that she at length acquired the power of dis- 
\tinguishing the sound of every knocker within hearing. 
\It happened that she fell ill, and was for several days 
confined to her bed, Unable to observe in person, what 
was going on without, she stationed her maid at the 
window, as a substitute for the performance of that 
duty. But Betty soon grew weary of the occupation: 
she became careless in her report—impatient and tetchy 
when reprimanded for her negligence. ‘ Betty, what 
are you thinking about? don’t you hear a double knock 
at9?whoisit?” ‘ The first floor lodger, ma’am.” 





Few men suspeet, perhaps no man comprehends, 


“ Betty! Betty! I declare I must give you warning.— 


no restraint, and poverty and suffering, having no so- 
lace or hope, would trample in scorn on the restraints 
Virtue, duty, principle would be 
A sordid 


man would become in fact, what the theory of Athe- 


lle) 


the extent of the support given by religion to every| Why don’t you tell me what that knock is at No. 54.” 
virtue. No man perhaps is aware, how much our mo-|** Why, Lord! ma’am, it is only the baker with pies.” 
ral and social sentiments are fed from this fountain; |‘ Pies, Betty ! what can they want with pies at No. 54? 


how powerless conscience would become without the |they had pies yesterday !” 
belief of a God ; how palsied would be human benevo- | availed myself. 


Of this very point‘! have 
Let me add that Paul Pry was never 


lence, to quicken and sustain it; how suddenly the | intended as the representative of any one individual, 


whole social fabric would quake, aad with what a fear- 
ful crash it would sink into hopeless ruins, were the 
ideas of a Supreme Being, of accountableness, and of 
a future life to be utterly erased from every mind.— 
Once let men thoroughly believe, that they are the 
work and sport of chance; that no superior intelli- 
gence concerns itself with human affairs: that all their 
improvements perish forever at death; that the weak 
have no guardian, and the injured no avenger; that 
there is no recompense for sacrifices to uprightness 
and the public good; that an oath is unheard in heav- 
en ; that secret crimes have no witness but the perpe- 
trator; that human existence has no purpose, and hu- 
man virtue no apfailing friend ; that this brief life is 
every thing to us, and death is total everlasting extinc- 
tion—once let men thoroughly abandon religion, and 
who can conceive, or describe the extent of the deso- 
lation which would follow. 

We hope, perhaps, that human laws and natural 
sympathy would hold society together. As reasonably 
might we believe, that, were the sun quenched in the 
heavens our torches could iHuminate, and our fires 
quicken, and fertilize creation. What is there in hu- 
man nature to awaken respect and tenderness, if man 
is the uaprotected insect of a day? and what is he more 
Erase all thought and fear of 
> a community. and s@fichress. and senenli- 


but a class. Like the melancholy of Jaques he is a 
\** compound of many Simples ; ” and | could mention 
|five or six more who were unconscious contributors to 
the character. That it should have been, though er- 
roneously, supposed to have been drawn after particu- 
lar persons is, perhaps, complimentary to the general 
truth of the delineation, 





Death of the oldest Methodist Preacher in the World. 


— Died, at Kingswood Circuit the Rev. James Wood, 
Wesleyan Minister, in the eighty-ninth year of his 
age. He entered upon the itinerancy in 1773; and 
was, at the time of his death, the oldest Methodist 
preacher in the world. Having travelled fifty-three 
years, fourteen years ago (reckoning from next con- 
ference) he became a supernumerary. He continued 
to preach as long as his strength would allow, and on- 
ily desisted when the infirmities of advanced age had 
jentirely disabled him, 





Sap.—On Thursday last, at Baltimore, a Miss Eliz- 
abeth Doughty, 16 years of age, lost her life; and her 
aunt, Mrs. Bfittingham, narrowly eacaped the same 
fate, from the effects of arsenic, which, as is supposed 
became accidentally mixed with their coffee during a 
fre which burned them out a couple of weeks since. 
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luk errect.—There is perhaps, nothing in the 
world, which has given a better illustration of the bless- 
ings which follow in the train of the temperance cause 


than the effects of total abstinence, in Ireland. Every 





arrival from that country, is of the most gratifying cha- 
racter. A Dublin paper says, that the gaols are as 
|€iupty, of prisoners, as the whiskey shops are of cus- 
tomers. The judges take their rounds through the 
provinces more like tourists, than officers of Justice 
| At Waterford and Limerick, there were ao prisoners 
and the same thing occurred at other places. 





INSTALLATION.—Mixville Lodge, No. will be 
| publicly installed at Mixville, Hume Allegaay county 
on Wednesday, the seventh day of October next, by 
Pr. Blanchard Powers, acting G. M. 
commence at 11 q’clock, A. M. 
erally are invited to attend. 





Ceremonies t» 
The Brethren, gen- 


A man named M’Leod, indicted in 1838, as one of 
the actors in the cutting out aad burning of the Car- 
oline in that year, has been arrested and committed at 
Lockport. It will be remembered that this vessel was 
set on fire and sent over Niagara Falls, on account 
of an alleged conucction with Navy Island aad the 
Patriots. 


Ex-Gov., Call, of Florida, has stated at a public 
meeting, that he wasthe originator of the scheme, 
calling in aid the blood hounds of Cuba to fight their 
species in Florida. After the election, we trust, the 
party in power, will adopt some effective measures 
to have an end put to the Indian masacres on our 
frontier. If extermination is necessary, for the preser- 
vation of helpless women and children, it should be 
done with promptness, without any reference to what 
‘Mrs. Gundy’ may say or any of her chicken-hearted 
sisters. Nome of the recent masacres in Florida, makes 
the blood run cold. 


A young man, by the name of Tyre}l whose mother 
resides in Troy was lost overboard on Monday morn- 


jog at Crum Elbow, inthe North Rivet, from the 
schooner Belvadier, of Troy. 





Goip.—The Great Western brigs £100,000 in gold 
to the address of Mr. Jaudon, agent ofthe U. S. Bank, 
who is himself a passenger. 

The treaty of commerce between Portugal and the 
United states, is at length officially concluded but has 
yet to be laid before the Cortes. 








Ricut.—The Atlrntic steamers, have resolved to 
remit the customary tax on wine, assessed on the pas 
sengers generally ; leaving each man who may want it, 
to pay forit. This is a good regulation. 

Smart Pox.—From a late report of the subject, it 
appears that of 50,600 or 60,000 persons annually 
afflicted by this disease in England and Wales, from 
12,000 to 16,000 die. It is fully established by evi- 
dence and medical authority that nearly the whole of 
this dreadful disease and morta might be preven- 
ted if inoculation by small pox were prohibited, and 
vaccjnation made general. 
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The following table of the electoral vote, of 1836. Distressine Catamity.—We learn from the Rat. CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
and of the times of holding the elections inthe various and (Vt.) Herald, that the house of Mr. Dyer Babbitt, | *EACH MONTH. 
tates it the quiet, willbe BF WANGN 48 Helitiolins. ¥ of Castleton, was baraton the night of the 17th ee 
states 2 o! > > ans When wil . : ° . . 
busine: D P "5 "The wife of My. Babbitt and 7 children, were ia the} "AME. PLACE. TENE. 
aoeN es cen PR Li ae bon st ri . 
no ose else. Those states marked with an * choose} house at the time, but the fire had made such a pro-|‘Temple Eneampment, | Albany ad Friday. 
members of congress on the same day that state offi-| 2"8* before they were awaked, that only Mrs. Babbitt | Temple R A. Chapter, | Albany ad & 4th Tuesday 
o y ind 3 child ‘ ' ' : . Mount Vernon Lodge Albany ist & 3d Thursday. 
nd : tdrer eye: 2 ake P la co 
—e chosen! h 2Chiidren were able to make their escape from Ten ple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. . 
the house, and the remaining four children perished | Apol!o Lodge Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Van Buren. Harrison. in the fames-—two girls 6 and 12 years of age, and two APoi, oo Troy 3a Iaees — 
r : : “ ep 4 f 0 Enece Ga y. 
Maine, 10 Yeemont _| boys, 9 and 14 years ofage. How the fire originated | Evening Star Lodge, | West Troy Ist Wednesday. 
New Hampshire, UNew-} - a ; Pd are not informed. Mr. Babbitt had left home the Procme Lodge, Lonsipaner’, - 11st he Teorey 
. , — New-Jersev de hetane tha ancitant foe Titanate } Uiive Drancn qunany “so™ at Wednesday. 
Rhode-Isiand, 4 cleware.” ’ 3 {May before the accident for [liaois. Genesee Encampment, | Lockport Nia. “ 
Corinecticut, R Ml , vr ; 10 P - See, Ohio Lodge, No 101, Wheeling, Va. | ist Ma . 
abs ggapPrir arviand, {)} P = P P . . Wheeling Chapter, 19. “ . 
New-York, i tenleck'l 4 Trantor Mre. Froor.—This trial, after occupying | wheeli.g ja teh “ Pe Oey clacen 
Pennsvivaaia, 30 cy. ) Stell . 4, | the Court three or four days, temminated on Saturday | Washington Council, . Ist Saturday. i 
= ag Ii 4) , x act e 9 P . sms we, i 7 
Virginia. 231) fiana jiu the acquittal ofthe pris®her, ‘The testimony was pL cr hg +. a fet Thuredee 
co é = alan : ' P ; "ae . yeida Z oT, Ol . } 
Novih Carolina, 15 ’ | VONy ae against her on every pot but one—-the Utiea Kacampment,3 sa © 3d Tuesday. * 
Alabama 7 W ;proof of her identity with the person who gave the! Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. | Ist & 3d Saturday, p, f 
: ie HWITE. pia 1 - : » ~' Louisville Encampment do 4th 8: 
cae € leake te Pa ee IBS, A. ? 2s souisvi ncampmen 1 Saturday. 
Mississippi, Vtiscgain, 11; Cake to the decease l—and on that Point the want Of) Council 3 & R Masters do Quarter! “g 
Louisiana, 6 ee inl proof was so decided that a verdict of not guilg be-| King Solomon's chapter do 2d Saturday, 
Hingis, § ener | caine alinost indispensable. That she made the cake, | Memphis Chapter, \ eee i 2d Tuesday 
ss ; 2 —-| tbat it * 7 >| Memphis Lodge, Memphi n | 2d Tuesday. 
Missuuri, A og) ad Chat it com tinued poison, seein to be unquestiona- | 
Arkansas, ° 3 on ~" | bie—[ NW. ¥. Com, Adv. | er ey tee a ae 
Michigan, = ‘ i. ‘ia Tie elias ee _.... | VONING & COOK, Book-binders, 67 State, conser of Janney 
__} asssarhusells, | 5 . —— ee streets, (formerly Middle Lane,) Albany, BLANK Books 
130) Mancum. | Married. levery deseripliou made to order, Paper of any size ruled to any 
said Oe A : | i . ’ z | pattern. ‘ 
South Carolina, 1] At Pittsfield, Hirfm Perry, merchant of this city, | Particular attention paid to the binding of mnsic ‘books, law 
P Js . > 1.06 c,! . le I L 
Martin Van Buren 39 ia iiss Susanna B. Rattoone, of the former place. | por odteals, old books, newspapers, &g. &c. They would respect 
noha . ; ate eee os eee — Rully solicit a share Of public patronage, 
Me oe n “ = irrisoa, . , | CUA Se EE | sy the recent improvements in the above establishment, the 
ugh tu. W tite, ~ “~ T 4 | aoa ‘tors are ready todo allkmds of BOOK BINDING 
propr : y 
Daniel Webster, . " | eatin 5 D. jan the most neatand substan ial manner, Persons having to bind 
Willie P. Mancumn In this city, Mrs. Catharine Bonner. aged 69. |lor their libraries, will do well to, call at the above establishment. 
= ese In New York, Harrie oat ap his (_ 7” General satisfaction warranted, Prices to coniurm to the 
in wew York, Harriet Amanda, wife of Alonzo H.| times. Albany, 1840 
Whole number of votes, 294 a hye 1 23. Ct. Dr. B M Sa LE DAUD he dle , e 
n Lebanon, Ct. Dr. Denon Sweet, aced 80. Dr H 
1S. was well known in all . ro} a tare : 1 . (HERIVE'S OFFICE—City and County of Albany, August 
1. Wi vell k whnind Maris Of the count ag * > | os CPT aN) Ne Dicegs . 
Ptah. rae = y bho Bacal ; bret ae [the coun TY, as ™ tae bu, Ik—LWLECTION NOTICE.—A general election is tu be 
States. State elections, President kfections. 4" slap aensicas seller. d , _ | held in the couaty of Aibany, on the 2nd, 3d, and 4th days of Novem 
New-Hampshire, March 10 Noveinber 2] Sing Sing, Mrs. Agnes, wife of the Rev. J. Vii ber next, at which gviil be chusen the officers mentioned in th éno« 
Connecticut, April 6 4s of I y- In Madisoa, Jeremiah Whipple, aged 75, | tice trom the Secretary of State, of which @ copy ts annexed. 
i | <e * "oe 71° ’ ° gl ‘ ‘ yy Tm 4 ‘ x 1? 
Rhode-Island “ 15 ‘“ tej brother of Capt. W hipple of thisk ity. At Bern, Wm. MICHAEL ARTCHER, SHERIFF, 
\7 ee. ‘ ‘ ” ‘ ‘ |Conver wt ed 7e : ‘ } Nagy 7 ul New Yurk. 
Virginia, $ 2:5 : “| ‘errs See fee Secretary's Office, August, 7, 1840. 
Louisiana, July 6 + 2) | a BRE Be NRE AU AINA LACAN ES OEY Es To the Sherifof the counry of Albany. Sir: Notice is hereby 
mae ee TAMICIL OC lo ou, tha at the next General Election in this state, ib 
Alabama August 2 “ | NO} ICES given you, tha at then x ia ’ ate, 16 be 
, 4 zs i eyenore held on the Second, Third and Fourth days of Noverabe . 
Kentucky, te 3 sad ~| =? We were not awar the wid Cs | ‘a - , pr fc vee sy York, ve < pres Si Brostlng aa 
Indiana, 4“ ° “ 2 ; rer rot aware o the w sft of C. S. of inthe town of Bustaiek, iv the coupty of Kings, where the eleg- 
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The little newspaper called the Monument, which 
was sold at the Bunker Hill Fair, contained the fol- 
Jowing beautiful lines by Mrs. Sigourney : 


THE OBELISK. 


Rise, lofty column !—in thy simple grace, 
And to the stranger bark, that patient braves 
Yon boisterous ocean, point the pilgrim’s land. 
—Be the first herald to the mariner, 
Who homeward bound, upon the brow shall trace 
His pictured hearth, and th’ expecting group, 
Who with flashed cheek, or outstretch’d arms, and 
@shout 
Of heart-felt welcome, blot the weary past. 
—Touch the electric spark which thrills the breast 
Of the exulting patriot, who from pride, 
Splenor, and real pomp in foreign climes, 
Returns with heightened love to Freedom's shore. 
—Warn to thy base, when spring’s first violets peep, 
beauteous groups, who gambol free from care, 
childhood’s bliss. Perchance they there may meet 
Some aged way-worn man, who, on his staff 
Resting doth view thee, with a soul eutranced, 
’Mid long remembered deeds. _Laste to his side, 
Ye bright eyed, fair-haired ones, and ask to read 
The history which years have graved so deep 
Upon his furrowed brow. Then will he lift 
The palsied hand andpoint each fearful charge 
Of the dre»d battle,—where the cannon’s flash 


. Was strongest, and the life-blood from men’s breasts 


Gushed reddest, till the kingly crest was bowed, 
And liberty, with new and wondering jay, 
Assumed the victor’s robe, But should you mark 
The wan lip tremble, as he faintly sighs— 

“ There Warren fell !"—or trace the Adwing tear, 
For lost compatriots, on that withered cheek— 
Bow down, ye tiny listeners, and revere 


The holy zeal of men of other days, 4 


And their heaven-girded night. Soshall ye learn 
A better lesson than the pyramids 
Teach awe-struck Egypt, shadowing forth the might 
Of tyranny—yet faithless to its hope, 
Bae yeilding to oblivion’s mystery 
Even their founder's name, 
But be thou true, 
Recording Column, to thy sacred trust, 
And the blest memory of that glorious race, 
Who sought no guerdoa save their country’s weal, 
Transmit to unborn ages.. 
Humble hands 
Would crown thy forehead, such as never reap'd 
War's laurels, nor the weight of empire pois’d,— 
But such as in their happy patience turn 
The busy whee! beside the winter fire, 
Guide the swift shuttle, or the needle ply, 
Or rock the slumbering babe. Yet ye’er the less 
‘Tower thou in majesty—nor fainter stamp 
Thy outline on the clouds. 
Brief man may pass 
On with his generations to the tom; 





» But wait thou till the dull decay of Time— 


Yea, stand aad gaze on Nature’s dying throes, 
See the skies shrivel, and the faint stars fall, 
And the pale sun, like wounded Cesar fold 
His mantle darkly aound him--hear the shriek 
Of old creation, when dissolving fires 
Enyelope her—and so a_cliae at last, 

But with the solid globe. 





THE SAILOR’S FUNERAL. 


The ship’s bell toiled, ah dente to the deck 
Came forth the symmoned crew—bold hardy men 


_ Far from their native skies, stood silent there 


ith melancholly brows. From the low clouds 
t near the harizon hovered, came a sound 
Of distant muttered thunder. Broken waves 
Heaved up their sharp white helmet o’er the expanse 
Of Ocean, which in brooding stillness lay , 
Like some vindictive king, who meditates 
On hoarded wrongs, and wakes the wrathful war. 
The ship’s bell toll’d ! and lo, a youthful form 
. Which oft had dared the high and slippery shrouds 
At midnight’s watch, was a burden laid 


U 

ho in that bitter hour remembered well 
‘The parting blessings of his hoary sire, 
And the fond tears that on his mother’s cheek 
Went coursing down, when her son’s happy voice 
Bade them farewell. But one who nearest stood 
To that pale shrouded corpse, remembered more, 
Of a white cottage with ita shaven lawn, 
And blossomed hedge, and of a fair hair'd girl 
Who at her porch of creeping woodbine watches 
His last far-step, and then rushed back to weep ; 
And close that faithful comrade in his breast 
Hid a bright chesnut lock, which the dead youth 
Had severed with a cold and trembling hand 
In life’s extremity, and bade him bear 
With broken words cf love's last eloquence 
To his sweet Mary. Now that chosen friend 
Bowed low his sunburnt face, and like a child 
Sobbed in his sorrow. But there came a tone 
Clear as the breaking moon o’er stormy seas, 
— ‘I am the resurrection!” 

Every heart 
Suppressed its grief—and every eye was raised. 
Their stood the Chaplain—his uncovered brow 
Pure from all earthly passion—while his voice 
Rich as the balm from plant of Pawadise, 
Poured the Eternal’s message o'er the souls 
Of dying men. 
It was a holy hour! 
There lay the wreck of youthful beauty—here 
Stood mourning manhood, while supporting Faith 
Cast her strong anchor where no moaning surge 
Might threaten, and no mortal wo invade. 
—There was a plunge! the parting sea complained ! 
Death from her briny bosom took his own. 
The troubled fountains of the deep lift up. 
Their subterranean portals, and he went 
Down to the floor of Ocean, ’mid the beds 
Of brave and beautiful ones. Yet to my sou!, 
Mid all the funeral pomp, the measured dirge, 
And monumental grandeur with which eart 
Indulgeth her dead sans, was naught so sad, 
Sublime or sorrowful, as the wild sea, 
Opening her mouth tq whelm that Sailor Youth. 
Episcopal Watchman. 





ON SEEING A LITTLE GIRL BEGGING. 


Cold blows the bitter wintry wiad 
On yonder little shivering form, 

Ah! would that thou with me could’st find— 
Poor child a shelter froin the storm. 


Hast thou no home, no tender friend, 
Is there no mother left to thee, 

Or is she forced her child to send— 
To ask the bread of charity. 


Poor little wretch ! how hard thy fate— 
To heg for bread from doox to dgor ! 

How little thik the rich and great 
What dread(y! illg oppress the poor. 


Alas! poor little thing of wa! 

I watch the still, with anxious eye 
I see thee still bare headed go, 

And none beholds thee with a sigh. 


But I, to thee my sighs have given, 
And for my child, my all that’s mine, 

My fervent prayer ascend to heaven. 
To shield her from a tate like thine. 





From the New World. 
MELANCHOLLY MUSINGS. 
BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON. 


Ah! wha e’er dreamed, when on life’s flowers, 
All fresh and fragrant, lightly pressed 

The velvet footfall of the = 
And joy and hope each vision blest, 

That sorrows, such as press me now 

Would shroud the darkened heart snd brow. 


Though friendship, when our sky is light, 

In beauty o’er our pathway bends, 
As clouds gleam beautiful and bright 

When tinged with sunshine—faithless friends 
E’en like the summer clouds,— are gonre— 








ae 





. 
ind'the storm come on. 


And love—that incense so divine 
Of the fond breast in guileless youth, 
Flames oft at some unworthy shrine, 
Aad they who trust to plighted truth, 
Lean on a reed that soon may part, 
And send its shivers through the heart. 


And fame, for which we spend our breath, 
Is but a meteor of the inind 
That lures us on to toil and death ; 
Aod her successful vetaries find 
Hate's poisoned flowers amid the chain 
Of roses wreathed around the brain. 


For envy’s eye and slander’s tongue, 
Must lay the aspiring spirit low, 
Although the innocent and young 
Be more than orphaned by the blow ; 
And for a Mother's honored name 
Be left a heritage of shame. 


Joy’s fount has long since been dried up; 

My soul, by care and sorrow riven, 
Turns as [ drain lifes bitter cup, 

Fram heartless man to righteous heavea : 
And oh! I long on earth's soft breast, 

To lay my weary head and rest. 





ODE TO THE DEVIL. 


All hail‘to thee*! thou nicknamed thing, 
Of ever changing hue and dress, 
Of shapes and titles numberless, 

All hail from me! perchance alone 
Thy friend 1 stand, but “by your leave,” 
I'll be your champioa, injured one. 

Though thou hast erred, why have they heaped 
Such endless weight of sin oa thee ? 
Why have they loaded with a host 
Of uncouth names, thy majesty ? 
And made e’en babes to screech with fear, 
lf but thy scarecrow name they hear? 
The harshest words that man can say 
To his most bitter enemy, 
Bids him ta flee, poor wretch, away 
To thine and thee! 
And if some stigma vile they'd fliag 
On some poor scapegrace abject thing, 
They aame thy name, and while they call 
Him Devil, think they’ve called bim alt 
Of worst he can be called, and then, 
They called him Devil straight again. 
And if in any fray, 
There's mischief done, they say 
Thou art to pay! 
As though thou hadst no debts thyself, 
And had a countless store of pelf! ! 
And even at their toil, 
They persecute thee still, 
Aod say that thon art in whate’er 
Goes wrong, or queer ; 
And if an awkward creature 
Meets with some droll mishap, 
Quick step, they call on thee, 
And at thy door the roguery 
Must quiet lie. 
And when they do pretend to be 
Quite generous, what give they thee. 
But some poor miscreant, whom they call thy due ' 
Or some untoward accident, which they, 
For the mere courtesy’s sake, 
Bid thee, the Devil, take. 
Each place that's dark and lone 
They dedicate to thee, 
Each spot that’s wild and drear, 
hy favorite’haunt must be: 
There is, I think, a “ Devil’s nook,” 
A“ Devil's den,” a “Devils brook,” 
A “Devil's bridge,” a “Devil’s hole,” 
A place were Devil’sninepins roll : 
A * Devil's feot,” a * Devil’s rock,” 
A “ Devil’s peak,” a “ Devil's well,” 
What more, the Devil himself may tell, 
For I am weary now, 
And having counted o’er 
Of thy yonumbered wrongs, some few, 
I say no more 
At present, save, adieu ! 











